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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 
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An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 


ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 
heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 
own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 


5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 





Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold . 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 

ee installed in a bathroom with complete 
British homes. confidence. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - LONDON NW 1/0 
A member of the PARNALI. Group of Companies 
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When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean and simple. There 
are no extras to take into account, no storage or handling costs, no 
stokers to be paid, little in the way of maintenance overheads. Gas 
is quick to heat, easy to control and flexible in its application. Its 
calorific value is constant. There is no anxiety about what the 
next delivery will be like (or whether it will arrive) because gas 
'y delivery is also constant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 

right to the point where it is required. There are many instances 
—o in which the specialist advice of the gas industry could ensure 
better results for the money spent on fuel. 
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What does ‘ not knowing’ cost ? 


"= cost of ‘not knowing’ about how DEMME CN PIG. siscnvicccacéssxescuce eencccecesesices 
. gas can serve you can only be meas- 
: be ured by the specialist at your Area GaS —.ssseeseeseeee ercece ecesanscnnsccresssaseusesésaccacesics 
lete Board. Their services are free. To solve 

your problem, they can draw upon the SI dessin cecccasstinsecscntadcnscccssnscatscccses 


resources of the whole Gas Industry. If 
you would like the latest information 
about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertisement to 
your letter heading) and send to your 
Area Gas Board. 


WE NEED HEAT FOR. ......cccccccsccccscssscsece 7 


w 10 The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Piace, London, $.W.1 


The Cas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal G.c. GsB 

























STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 

come into general use through any 

sudden whim, or overnight change of 

opinion, but through cumulative evid- 

ence as to its behaviour from job after 

job over a long period. It is upon such mit ince sop 

. . THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 

evidence, which has accumulated over 

fifty years and over many thousand 

millions of bricks, that for all general 

building purposes it has become stan- tained from the Technical Research Department, who 
dard practice to specify are a ae information or advice on brick- 

work probiems,. 


the PHORPRES common brick 


Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: ArricA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
i 1 | Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 


Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 
: Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
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and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
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the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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Keep food fresh and see that the family 
eats food fresh. That’s the way to fitness, 
that’s life with a ‘fridge’. Meat, milk, 
butter, fish, all the worrying foods 

that must be eaten fresh: buy them on 
Wednesday, eat them on Sunday. 

Your ‘fridge’ will keep them fresh for you. 


One of the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living —_— 














ELECTRIC 
WASHING 


ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE 


ELECTRIC ELECTRIC 

REFRIGERATOR 
Goto your local Electricity Service Centre now and find out 
more about the Four Foundations of Modern Living. There 
you’ll get a new free booklet “Life with Electricity”, Or you 
can write for it to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


See them at your 
Electricity Service Centre 
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The Waste of National C apital 


THE PROPOSAL sometimes made 
in town planning circles for a “‘land 
budget’’—meaning a considered ap- 
portionment of our land resources to 
the various national purposes of 
farming, forestry, urban develop- 
ment, holiday-making, defence, and 
so on—is sound as far as it goes, but 
too simple and tending to imply too 
static a conception in this changing 
world. Britain, because of its coal 
reserves and accumulated industrial 
plant and know-how, is likely to re- 
main for a long time one of the world’s 
manufacturing and exporting centres, 
while because of its exceptional aver- 
age fertility it can continue to produce 
much (though notnearly all) of itsown 
needs in foodstuffs and farm-grown 
raw materials. What is wanted is a 
more definite and complete capital- 
utilization budget that will assess the 
nation’s capital-forming ability and 
allocate its savings to the most bene- 


ficial and productive economic uses 
for industry, commerce, mineral ex- 
traction, housing, urban and rural 
services, agriculture, and forestry, 
taking into account the regrettably 
necessary but unproductive require- 
ments of defence. 

Of course the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s annual Budget does in some 
degree approximate to an assessment 
of that kind, and increasingly so in 
recent years. But it is a serious defect 
in it that little or no regard seems to 
be paid to the relative merits, as 
means of increasing production and 
enhancing welfare, of the sums ap- 
propriated for such items as housing 
(particularly the capital commit- 
ments made possible and actually in- 
curred by reason of the sixty-year 
housing subsidies), new town build- 
ing, city redevelopment (where the 
capital commitments are also con- 
ditioned by Treasury grants), trans- 
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port extensions, water and drainage 
services, and agricultural and forestry 
developments. In the main the rela- 
tive amounts for these purposes are in 
fact settled separately by political 
pressures and resistances, by “‘horse- 
trading’ between Ministries (in- 
hibited, but in widely varying degrees, 
by the Treasury) and local authori- 
ties and business interests such as the 
NFU, and by Parliamentary debates 
focusing in turn on single isolated as- 
pects of the national economy. 
Capital accumulations by individuals 
are converted by death duties into 
revenue resources and dissipated an- 
nually in ‘“‘above-the-line” expendi- 
ture; while “below-the-line”  ex- 
penditures facilitating vast borrow- 
ings seem to be accepted as dictates 
from heaven once the subsidies that 
govern so much of these outgoings are 
sanctified by statutes, so that their 
relative yields in productiveness or 
welfare are scarcely debated at all. 
Our repeated demonstrations of the 
economic unwisdom of spending 
millions of subsidies on flats (there is 
another example in our Planning Com- 
mentary this month), thereby obtain- 
ing less housing satisfaction and less 
industrial efficiency at greater cost 
than would be required for housing in 
new towns and town expansions and 
the accompanying industrial dispers- 
al, have so far failed to influence 
national policy, though no one dis- 
putes our figures. We trace this failure 
to the absence in the existing Govern- 
mental set-up of an effective over-all 
view of the national developmental 
picture. So long as this is missing there 
is no means of re-allocating capital re- 
sources used wastefully in some kinds 
of urban development to other and 
better kinds of urban development, or 
to the more rapid improvement of 
farm equipment, or to land reclama- 
tion or forestry or industrial research ; 
or, since welfare is an ancillary to 
efficiency, to the provision of badly 
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needed social facilities in town and 
country. 

It is, strangely enough, only at the 
summit of the economy—that is, at 
the governmental level—that this 
indifference to a calculation of rela- 
tive yields seriously exists. Individual 
capital programmes, those for ex- 
ample of industrial firms and agri- 
cultural landowners, and even to a 
large extent those of local authorities, 
are judged on estimates of what will 
“pay” or what is worth while within 
the parameters of the existing sub- 
sidy arrangements. But the appor- 
tionment of state subsidies and grants 
in many fields dominates the econo- 
mic decisions of individuals and local 
authorities; and because they are so 
wrongly graded they are causing a 
grievously uneconomic use of the 
nation’s capital savings. Through a 
series of separate departmental ac- 
tions, responding to separate business 
and political pressures, and influenc- 
ed by parliamentary discussions con- 
centrating on one set of demands at a 
time, we have drifted into a haphaz- 
ard and positively wasteful use of our 
vast but limited capital resources. 

There must be Treasury officials, 
economists, bankers, and others who 
see this defect in our budgeting sys- 
tem as clearly as we do, and who 
could document the criticism far more 
effectively. We are conscious primar- 
ily of the adverse consequence of the 
absence of a considered overall policy 
for capital expenditures and sub- 
sidies on town and country planning, 
housing, and density standards. We 
have shown that in these fields the 
waste of capital is not only enormous, 
but is accompanied by gravely dam- 
aging effects on social welfare and in- 
dustrial and agricultural productive- 
ness. For these reasons alone, even if 
we could ignore the wider economic 
reasons, a drastic review of the whole 
system of subsidies is urgently neces- 
sary. F. J. OSBORN 
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THE DALES NATIONAL PARK 


The Chairman of the Leeds and Lower Dales Branch of the 
CPRE describes the Yorkshire Dales and gives reasons for 
welcoming their designation as a National Park. 


YORKSHIREMAN SPEAKS of 
A “the Dales’—not “‘the York- 

shire Dales”. For what, other 
than the Yorkshire Dales, could be 
intended ? Now he is already speaking 
of the “Dales National Park’’. The 
terms come naturally to him; and 
this is not just because, being a York- 
shireman, he knows that his dales, 
like his cricket, are better than any- 
one else’s. The Yorkshire Dales have 
for a long time been accepted as one 
of the outstanding areas of natural 
beauty in the English landscape, and 
it was to be expected that a designa- 


by ROLAND H. WADE 


tion order would be made under the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949, creating a 
Yorkshire Dales National Park. 

The area designated covers the 
upper reaches of the Ribble, Aire, 
Wharfe, Ure and Swale and most of 
the Pennine hills and moors in which 
they rise. It forms a holiday ground 
for many thousands from the in- 
dustrial West Riding, from the manu- 
facturing towns of north Lancashire, 
and from Teesside. Its western bound- 
ary is the central ridge of the Pennine 
chain with a dozen hilltops over 


Waterfalls on the River Swale at Richmond, Yorkshire. 


Mustograph 
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John Edenbrow 


A view of Wharfedale, the most popular of the Dales. 


2,000oft—Whernside, Penyghent and 
the flat-topped Ingleborough, from 
which on a clear day can be seen the 
head of Morecambe Bay and most of 
the Lake District fells, are the most 
popular. These three make up the 
Three Peaks Walk—to be walked in 
one day. The country here is wild 
moorland, sparsely populated, and 
with little cultivated land except 
where Dentdale and Garsdale run 
down to Sedbergh. 


Character of Wharfedale 


From Ingleborough across Mal- 
hamdale into Upper Wharfedale 
is the limestone country, breaking out 
suddenly into cliffs and scars as at 
Gordale Scar and Kilnsey Crag. The 
short green turf is intersected by 
white field-walls, wandering up and 
across the steep hillsides. The travel- 
ler up Wharfedale can see clearly 
where the limestone ends near Burn- 
sall, for a single field may have walls of 
limestone at one side and a dark wall 


of millstone grit at the other side. 

Wharfedale is probably the most 
frequented of the Dales, being the 
most accessible to Leeds and Brad- 
ford and the large towns of the West 
Riding. Except at Grassington, where 
urban ideas of building followed the 
intrusion of the railway, the dale 
from the National Park boundary at 
Bolton Abbey to the source of the 
Wharfe is almost without blemish. 
The valley is heavily wooded at 
Bolton Abbey and surrounded by the 
heather-clad grouse moors over which 
the late King George V used to shoot 
as a guest of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Finer river scenery is difficult to find 
in all England. Higher up the dale 
among the limestone the scene is 
more open, but there is none of the 
wildness of Ribblesdale. The stone- 
built cottages, with stone slate roofs, 
cluster together in small villages as in 
Burnsall, Linton, and Kettlewell. 
Here is grouping without conscious 
planning. Neither the formalities of 
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the Georgian style nor the preten- 
tiousness of Victorian Gothic have 
found root in the dale. 


Wensleydale and Swaledale 


Wensleydale has its own special 
features. It is broader than Wharfe- 
dale or Swaledale and its fellsides 
drop more gently down into the val- 
ley in a series of terraces. There are 
more meadows and cultivated pas- 
tures. Here again are the stone-built 
villages, but often surrounding a vil- 
lage green, as in West Burton, Bain- 
bridge, or East Witton. The wider 
valley bottom has allowed the vil- 
lages more space in which to develop. 
There is also evidence that when the 
villages were built there was greater 
prosperity than in the other dales 
where life was harder. There is a 
greater proportion of the larger 
houses. 

Swaledale is the dale of grandeur, 
running up into the wildest of the 
Pennines. Here is the Tan Hill Inn, 
the highest inn in England, 1,732 feet 


above sea level. The narrow valley of 


the Swale allows little chance of cul- 
tivation. But the fells provide grazing 
for many flocks of sheep. Swaledales 
have become famous as a hardy breed 
and in recent years have been crossed 
with many lowland breeds. 


Common Qualities of Dales 


A national park must be more than 
a collection of unrelated valleys. It 
must have some community of inter- 
est which will justify the creation of a 
special planning authority for the 
area. There is at first sight little in 


common between the wild moors of 


Ribblehead and the woods and 
meadows of mid-Wensleydale. But 
every national park possesses variety 
of scene. With all their varied fea- 
tures the Dales nevertheless have much 
in common. Farming is the industry 
of the Dales, sheep farming and stock 
rearing. The Dales farmer is a sturdy 
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independent type and his methods 
differ little from one dale to another. 
From Swaledale round to Ribbles- 
dale is a series of cultivated valleys 
separated by high moors and fells: 
throughout them runs the tradition of 
sheep farming, of stone building, of 
small villages. After farming the next 
most important industry is the tourist 
industry, for all the dales cater for the 
visitors, many of them walking from 
dale to dale over the fells. Except for 
those in mid-Wharfedale, the lime- 
stone workings are mostly outside the 
National Park. 


Administrative Problems 


At the recent inquiry at North- 
allerton arising out of the designation 
order, the objections to the establish- 
ment of a Yorkshire Dales National 
Park followed the lines of previous 
similar inquiries. The local authori- 
ties claim that their present powers 
are adequate; a joint board would be 
expensive; there is no community of 
interest between the North Riding 
dales—Swaledale and Wensleydale— 
and the West Riding dales—Wharfe- 
dale, Malhamdale and Ribblesdale. 
It was suggested that the enclosed 
land in the valleys should be excluded. 
But it is fair to assume that these 
points were considered both by John 
Dower and the Hobhouse Commit- 
tee in their reports and by Parliament 
when passing the Act and the Nation- 
al Parks Commission in making the 
designation order. The wide increase 
in recent years in the number of 
visitors to the national park areas— 
the Lake District, the Peak District, 
the Dales—has created new prob- 
lems. There are many more caravans, 
more accommodation is needed for 
visitors, there is much more traffic 
on the roads, the danger of undesir- 
able development is greater. These 
problems need a positive planning 
policy for the area as a whole. This 
can only be achieved in a_ two- 
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county national park by a joint board 
with one planning officer, relieved of 
the burden of urban problems. 

In both the West and North Rid- 
ings, the National Park area is only a 
very small part of the Riding. In the 
West Riding in particular the prob- 
lems of the dales are bound to be 
overshadowed by those of the in- 
dustrial areas, so much larger both in 
size and population and thus in rep- 
resentation. There is much greater 
community of interest between 
Wharfedale and Wensleydale than 
between Wharfedale and the indus- 
trial area centred at Wakefield, the 
headquarters of the West Riding 
County Council. 


Comparison with the Peak 

Of the existing national parks, the 
one bearing the greatest similarity to 
the Dales is the Peak District. This is 
generally considered to be the most 
successful in its administration of all 
the existing national parks; and this is 
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Mustograph 
Muker, Swaledale, is a small stone-built village by the side of the swift-flowing River Swale. 


the one with a joint board and a single 
planning officer. The Peak District is 
already benefiting by the added 
emphasis on the problems of the 
farmer. A warden service has been 
put into operation with a weekly rota 
of volunteer wardens and rambling 
parties who help in the repair of 
walls. Joint committees of farmers and 
ramblers are being formed to deal 
with the problems of damage in the 
countryside. The additional cost of a 
joint board—negligible when seen in 
relation to a county council budget— 
is money well spent if only in its effect 
in improving the relations between 
the townsman and the farmer. 


Farmers and Town Visitors 

The farmers realize that the major- 
ity of visitors are well-behaved. But 
the small minority can do much dam- 
age through thoughtlessness and ig- 
norance, and many farmers are still 
under the impression that in a 
national park the public will have ac- 
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cess to enclosed agricultural land. 
This gives rise to the suggestion, sup- 
ported even by the county councils, 
that the Order should exclude the 
valley bottoms and include only the 
fellsides. But what would the Dales be 
without the valley bottoms ? What is a 
dale but a combination of river, val- 
ley, and hillside? It is this combina- 
tion that makes up the beauty of the 
Dales scene. No access orders will, in 
fact, be made in respect of enclosed 
agricultural land because there is 
no power under the Act to make 
them. Section 59, dealing with access, 
is limited to open land, being 
wholly or predominantly mountain, 
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moor, heath, down, cliff, or foreshore. 
Although there is still much mis- 
understanding as to what a national 
park really is, there are signs that the 
farmers are beginning to realize that 
it is likely to be a benefit to them. The 
Commission and the park board can 
do much to bring about an improve- 
ment in the manners and habits of 
persons visiting the countryside, 
through a warden service and by 
distribution of the Country Code and 
similar educational work. Only by 
positive action in bringing the towns- 
man into contact with rural life and 
into an understanding of the farmer’s 
problems will difficulties be overcome. 


Deep Ploughing for Afforestation 


One of the Forestry Commission’s 
ploughs is here shown at work on the 
northern slope of Croydon Hill, near 
Dunster, cutting furrows fifteen 
inches deep in the moorland (heather, 
bracken, and small gorse) just above 





the highest of the agricultural land. 
This is part of the Crown’s Dunster 
Estate, acquired three years ago, and 
the forestry is in the hands of the 
Commission. The name “Croydon” 
is a corruption of Crow-down. 
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LAND FOR THE RAILWAYS 


Compulsory acquisition at the time of the construction of the railways 
was in some ways far less considerate of landed interests than under 


modern legislation. A contemporary article discussed by Mr Block 
is interesting both in its parallels withand differences from today’s 


methods of promotion and opposttion. 


E ARE apt to consider com- 

V V pulsory acquisition a product 
of municipal enterprise and 

public controls. In fact its history may 
be traced back several centuries. It 
assumed national proportions with 
the development of the steam loco- 
motive and the “railway mania” of 
the *forties. There are today some 
250,000 acres of railway land in this 
country, the majority of which must 
have been acquired by compulsory 
purchase under various Private Acts. 
The curious account of goings-on 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


at Parliamentary committees in the 
course of these Private Bills that is re- 
produced below was written by W. E. 
Aytoun in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
July 1847. W. E. Aytoun (1813-65) 
was Professor of Belles Lettres at 
Edinburgh University and a prolific 
contributor to Blackwood; he will be 
known to the present generation 
when they are reminded that he 
wrote The Massacre of the Macpherson. 
A moderate Conservative and a pat- 
riotic Scot steeped in the history of 
his country and the poetry of the 


The opening of the Canterbury-Whitstable railway. All railway land was acquired by 
parliamentary procedure. 


British Transport Commission 
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Scottish ballads, Aytoun had a dis- 
trust of the railways and the financial 
jugglery that accompanied some rail- 
way projects. But his description is 
not fanciful, for as a young man he 
had served in the chambers of Mac- 
dougal, a London solicitor and Par- 
liamentary agent. 

Aytoun’s description relates to the 
early heroic age of the railways when 
the Private Bill Office of Parliament 
reached a peak of activity never 
equalled before or since. In the 
previous session of 1846 no less than 
700 Railway Bills had been promoted. 
The legal bludgeoning by wealthy 
railway promoters which Aytoun de- 
scribes was subsequently curtailed by 
legislation. But on the whole when 
the Victorians saw a good thing and 
were convinced that it was good they 
were prepared to give it a very free 
hand. They were as convinced that 
the steam locomotive was a good 
thing as they were unconvinced that 
there was any good in architecture or 
town planning. The railway com- 
panies got their wayleaves and their 
land. 

The compulsory acquisition was on 
an extensive scale; but it is fair to 
point out that there were certain 
safeguards undreamed of today. In 
the first place all this land was ac- 
quired by Parliamentary procedure. 
In the second place every Bill had to 
pass through the House of Lords and 
in those days, ifit represented nothing 
else, the Upper House represented 
The Land. Finally one should add 
that every acre acquired created 
prosperity and increased the national 
income. Would that one could say 
the same of every CPO taken out and 
confirmed today! 


W. E. Aytoun’s Description 


Letter from Mr Reginald Dunshunner 
describing his experience as a railway wit- 
ness to his friend Mr Bogle in Glasgow : 


OOUAT 


Yould you believe it, Bogle? I 
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was giving evidence yesterday on be- 
half of the Clachandean Railway— 
part of which, I am sorry to observe, 
has sunk into the centre of a bog— 
against a thick-headed proprietor, 
who has absolutely been insane 
enough to oppose, for three successive 
sessions, a branch line, which is to run 
through his estate for the purpose of 
communicating with some bathing- 
machines. 

‘The property has been in his 
family for some four or five hun- 
dred years. The mansion-house is an 
ordinary kind of tumble-down old 
affair, with turrets like pepper-boxes 
on the corners, and the fragment ofan 
abbey behind it. There is no timber 
worth speaking of in the policy, ex- 
cept half a dozen great useless yew- 
trees, beneath which they show you a 
carved stone that covers the dust of 
stout old Lord Alexander, whose 
body was brought home from the 
bloody field at Flodden; and yet this 
absurd agriculturist has the coolness 
to propose to the company that they 
shall make a deviation of nearly half 
a mile, for the sake of avoiding this 
remnant of the darker ages! Three 
times, Bogle, has that man come up to 
London, at a most enormous expense, 
for the purpose of defending his 
property.” 

The first time he was successful 
in his opposition before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
because the chairman happened to 
be a person imbued with the same 
ridiculous prejudice as the pro- 
prietor, and was what these foolish 
Protectionists call a man of birth and 
connection. He had on his own 
grounds a mausoleum with some 
rubbishy remains of his ancestors, 
who had been out with Harry Hot- 
spur; and the moment he heard of the 
old tombstone and the yew-trees, he 
began to rave about desecration, and 
made such a row that the projectors 
were fain to give up. That job cost the 
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British Transport Commission 


“Outside’’ passengers on the Liverpool-Manchester railway in the early 1830's. 


Protectionist proprietor at least a 
cool thousand; however, he was 
pleased to say that he did not mind 
the expense, since he had succeeded 
in saving the mansion of his fathers. 
But we did not by any means intend 
to let him off so easily. My friend 
Switches, the engineer, laid out two 
new branches—if possible more an- 
noying than the first, for they were to 
intersect one another at the yew- 
trees. We tipped the Parliamentary 
notices; and though the venerable 
Cincinnatus came with tears in his 
eyes to our directors, and offered 
them the land for nothing if they 
would only consent to a very slight 
and practicable deviation, we deter- 
mined to make him pay for his 
whistle. Accordingly, next year we 
had him up again, all right and tight, 
before a fresh committee. Lord! what 


fun it was to hear him cross-examined 
by Sergeant Squashers! That’s the 
counsel for my money!—no feeling, 
or delicacy, or nonsense of that kind 
about him. I wish you had seen the 
rage of the proprietor when he was 
asked about his buried ancestor; 
whether his name was Sawney, or 
Sandy—and whether he was em- 
balmed with sulphur! We all roared 
with laughter. ‘Don’t attempt to 
bully me, sir!’ said the Sergeant—for 
the red spot began to glow upon the 
old man’s cheek, and I believe that 
at that moment, if he had had a 
weapon, he could have driven it hilt- 
deep into the body of the facetious 
barrister. ‘Don’t attempt to bully me, 
sir! Thank Heaven, we are in a civil- 
ized country, where people wear 
breeches, and live under the protec- 
tion of the law. Answer me, sir—and 
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try to do it in something like intel- 
ligible English—was that fellow, 
Lord Saunders, or Sawney, or what- 
ever you call him, pickled up in brim- 
stone or in pitch?’ Squaretoes could 
not stand this; so he gathered himself 
up—I must say rather grandly— 
muttered something about scorn, and 
Squashers being a disgrace to. the 
gown he wore, and marched out of 
the committee room amidst the 
guffaws of a group of us who were 
brought up to testify that the house 
was falling to pieces, and that no 
Christian or ordinary intellect would 
trust his carcass beneath its roof. 
‘That time we had a capital chair- 
man—a regular man of calico, who 
never professed to have a grandfather, 
hated the agriculturists like the pesti- 
lence, and had made a large fortune 
by the railways. He was perfectly de- 
lighted at the way in which our friend 
the Sergeant had put down Sir 
Pertinax M’Sycophant—a nickname 
suggested by our solicitor, and em- 
ployed in the learned counsel’s reply 
with very considerable effect; and as 
there were two other members of the 
[Anti-Corn Law] League on the com- 
mittee, we had it all our own way. 
The preamble was declared to be 
proved, and no clauses of compensa- 
tion were allowed. But if we were 
obstinate in our purpose, so was 
Pertinax. He fought us in the House 
of Lords, and there, to be sure, he got 
what he termed justice—that is, our 
Bill was thrown out, and some rather 
harsh expressions used with respect to 
the company’s behaviour. We were 
ten days before each committee—for 
Squashers is rather fond of spinning 
out a case, and none of us who are 
paid for attendance by the day are in 
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the habit of objecting to the same—so 
that Pertinax must have been out of 
pocket at least two thousand pounds 
by this second silly opposition. And 
considering that the fortunes of the 
family are not so flourishing as they 
once were, and that the old fellow 
can barely afford to give his son a 
university education, you will admit 
that this must have been a tolerable 
pull at his purse-strings. However, 
we were determined to keep it up. 
The wisdom of the Legislature in 
refusing, under any circumstances 
whatever, to give costs against the 
railways, has put it in the power of a 
company to drive any individual, 
by unremitting perseverance, to the 
wall. We set Switches to work again, 
and this time we propose to meta- 
morphose the mansion into a station- 
house. 

‘IT don’t know how the thing will 
go. Old Pertinax is fighting like a 
Trojan; and I rather fear that he 
made a little impression on the com- 
mittee yesterday, by telling them that 
he has been obliged to borrow money 
upon his estate at a ruinous rate of 
interest, and to endanger the por- 
tions of his three pretty and mother- 
less daughters solely to defend his 
patrimony from the wanton aggres- 
sions of the company. But—as Ser- 
geant Squashers well observed when 
he saw a tear stealing down the fur- 
rowed cheek of the Protectionist— 
this is not the age nor the place for 
such imbecile snivelling. We have 
been taught a new lesson with regard 
to the sacredness of rights and pro- 
perty; and the sooner those anti- 
quated hereditary notions are kicked 
out of the minds of the landowners, 
the better.” 


Proper Study of Mankind 


“The proper study of a wise man is not how to die, but how to live.” — 


SPINOZA. 
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New Agricultural Land 

We have often demonstrated in 
these pages the fallacy of the prevail- 
ing view that land taken for housing 
or new town development is “‘lost”’ to 
food production. Where gardens of 
reasonable size are provided there is, 
in value, an actual gain. But the area 
of land at issue between farming and 
urban building is small (only 1 per 
cent of the present food-producing 
area of Great Britain), and though 
there is a gain by the conversion to 
gardens. no one would pretend that 
it is significant in relation to this 
country’s or the world’s need for more 
agricultural production. Far more 
can be done for this by the upgrading 
of cultivation on existing farm land 
(the 98 or gg per cent that will never 
be touched by urban expansion), and 
by adding to the area of farm land by 
reclamation of marginal and derelict 
land. The line of thought that Dr G. 
P. Wibberley has recently been put- 
ting before town and country plan- 
ners is undoubtedly the right one to 
pursue—in contradiction to the re- 
actionary policy of tightening up 
housing density and the capital- 
wasting folly of resorting to multi- 
storey flats. 

We had the pleasure on 14 May of 
witnessing a demonstration, arrang- 
ed by the Ministry of Agriculture, of 
modern machine methods of clearing 
derelict woodland near Royston in 
Hertfordshire. Here was an area of 
ten acres (and there are many such in 
this county and in others) that had 
virtually no forestry value and, in 
view of its position, little scenic value, 
having a very few large and old trees 
and a mass of useless scrub. A swarm 
of powerful appliances (bulldozers, 


angledozers, muledozers, — slashers, 
rippers, caterpillar tractors, rooters, 
Snitcher and Seligman grabs, and 
Boughton winches) cleared in the 
course of one day an extensive area of 
this tangle. Experts of the ICI blew 
up the larger tree-roots with charges 
of gelignite. And the process of con- 
version to agricultural land was there 
and then completed with tractor- 
drawn ploughs and cultivators. Thus 
in a day or two ten acres, in this an- 
cient and long-settled kingdom, were 
extricated from waste and added to 
the world’s farm land—enough to re- 
place land taken elsewhere for 150 
family houses with their (still pro- 
ductive) gardens. 


The Cost of Reclamation 


According to the figures supplied 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
cost of this sort of reclamation, in- 
cluding initial ploughing, comes to 
about £75 an acre, towards which the 
Ministry makes grants of £35 an acre. 
Tax allowances over the next ten 
years, they add, are equivalent to 
about another £20 an acre, so the net 
cost to the owner or farmer of the re- 
clamation is just over £20 an acre, 
the interest on which, it is assumed, 
will be covered by the anticipated re- 
turn from cropping. 

We cannot refrain from pointing 
out the superior economy of spending 
national money in this way as com- 
pared with “saving”’ land by building 
multi-storey flats instead of family 
houses. An acre of flats, at say forty- 
five an acre, uses two acres less than 
the same number of houses at fifteen 
an acre, at an extra cost, in capital 
expenditure and in housing subsidies, 
of anything between £45,000 and 
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£58,500. Assuming that the national 
cost of reclaiming land, including the 
loss of taxes, is £55 an acre, we could 
reclaim 414 to 517 acres with the pub- 
lic subsidies or extra capital spent in 
saving one acre by flat-building. 

Yet Ministers, MPs, and even 
some economists, housing ‘‘experts”’ 
and town planners’ continue to de- 
fend high-density development on 
the ground that it is the best way to 
sustain food production, and only the 
Manchester Guardian and _ ourselves 
point out the utter absurdity of the 
argument. The cherished housing 
standards of the people of this coun- 
try are being progressively lowered 
without a shred of economic justifica- 
tion. Surely a return to sanity cannot 
be much longer delayed! 


The Misapplied Millions: Glasgow 


On another page of this issue (325) 
the Editor continues his effort, begun 
(April 1954) apropos of the Birming- 
ham flats scheme, to uncover the 
reasons for the crazy mal-distribution 
of the combined housing and other 
development expenditure of the State 
and the local authorities. There is 
always a cause for erratic behaviour 
on the part of the normally sane. 


His criticism in last month’s issue of 


the Hutchesontown-Gorbals housing 
scheme is commented on in a leading 
article in the Glasgow Herald (25 May). 
This helps forward a serious dis- 
cussion of the subject by saying: 
“Mr Osborn’s financial calculations, 
though they are based partly on ex- 
perience south of the Border, can be 
taken as generally sound.” As the 
calculations showed a_ possible re- 
duction of up to £6 million in public 
capital losses by somewhat increasing 
the “overspill”” admitted to be neces- 
sary, it is difficult to believe that hard- 
headed Glaswegians will not want to 
go further into the matter. 

The Glasgow Herald continues in a 
more sceptical vein: 
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*““Mr Osborn’s comments are, how- 
ever, essentially the arguments of an 
architect. The problem he appears to 
sidestep is that of the people to be re- 
housed. This is not a question of 
spilling out to the suburbs and new 
towns clerical workers and _ business 
men self-sufficient where transport to 
and from work is concerned and 
willing to devote extra time to it in 
exchange for pleasanter living con- 
ditions. The majority of workers in 
Gorbals and Hutchesontown live 
close to their work and will expect 
either to stay close to it or to take their 
work with them when they migrate. 
Glasgow . . . has not workers to spare 
or industry that can easily be trans- 
ferred to match an overspill of the size 
that Mr Osborn recommends. Fi- 
nancially and aesthetically his argu- 
ments have considerable validity; 
practically and industrially they are 
less easy to approve.” 


Subsidizing Existing Location 

Though either party may think it 
verges on libel to mix our Editor up 
with the architects, and though the 
Glasgow Herald underestimates his 
appreciation of the problem, this 
leading article puts its fingers on the 
right spot—the relationship of hous- 
ing and workplaces. 

Under what circumstances and to 
what extent is it justifiable to use pub- 
lic subsidies to stabilize an existing 
location of industry and business that 
carries with it grave social dis- 
advantages? Even if rehousing in 
multi-storey flats were socially satis- 
factory, which it is not, there is no 
obvious obligation on the public to 
expend (without return) an extra £6 
million to keep in operation certain 
factories, warehouses, shops, or offices 
just where they happen to be. Can it 
even be assumed that a place where 
there is great congestion is the most 
efficient situation now, and over the 
next sixty years (the period of the sub- 
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sidies), for the businesses thus in- 
directly State-aided ? 

We might admit an opportunist 
case for public expenditure for such a 
purpose if it were proved that the 
businesses in question were all nation- 
ally vital and that there existed no 
less costly alternative. But £6 million 
is a very large sum. It is difficult to 
believe that a much smaller sum 
would not cover all facilities and in- 
ducements for an outward movement 
of sufficient work to employ the 
occupiers of the number of dwellings 
to be built elsewhere. We think that if 
the costs of the two alternatives, both 
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on the private and public accounts, 
could be added together, there would 
still be a saving of millions by dis- 
persal of work and housing. Even if 
the saving were small, or there were 
no financial saving, the social gain, 
and the long-term gain in industrial 
efficiency, would be colossal. The 
trouble is that no one looks at a 
“consolidated” budget so long as the 
subsidy scales are regarded by all 
parties to development as manna 
from heaven, and not as hard cash 
that taxpayers and ratepayers have 
to find out of their savings and current 
earnings. 


USA Housing Bill and Planning 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


Y THE time that this issue of 
B Town AND CountRY PLANNING 
is in the press there may have 

been passed by the Congress of the 
United States a new Housing Act— 
the Housing Act of 1954. This Act is 
an important enlargement of the 
scope of Federal housing programmes 
and derives from the important report 
prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the President last October, 
with the specific responsibility of 
studying housing policies and pro- 
grammes in the United States. The 
results of this report are a number of 
recommendations closely affecting 
community planning. They involve 
among other things an expansion of 
the urban redevelopment policies es- 
tablished by the Housing Act of 1949. 
Instead of limiting the use of redevel- 
opment powers to specific project 
areas in which the uses are predomin- 
antly residential in character or the 
re-uses must be predominantly resi- 
dential, the new proposal would be 
for the use of Federal assistance to a 
wide variety of areas to provide for a 
total urban renewal in downgraded 
areas. This would make it possible to 


redevelop, rehabilitate, conserve, pro- 
tect and otherwise redesign older 
areas of a city in accordance with a 
well-designed neighbourhood plan. 
At the time of writing these reports 
this idea has received widespread and 
favourable notice throughout the 
United States, and planners in the 
United States are hopeful that this 
amendment to the Housing Act of 
1949 will be brought about. 

Another interesting change in the 
Housing Act of 1949 as suggested in 
the Housing Act of 1954 is a State 
planning assistance programme using 
matching Federal grants to State 
planning agencies to assist small 
towns or cities under 25,000 in popu- 
lation in their general planning pro- 
gramme. 

This is the first time in the long 
history of the United States that such 
a proposal has been made for Federal 
assistance through Congressional ac- 
tion. Further, this programme would 
provide for direct assistance to metro- 
politan and regional planning agen- 
cies needing direct help from outside 
sources. This also would be on a 
matching dollar per dollar basis. 
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Legal Notes 























Mr Harold Macmillan has sent a 
circular to local authorities suggesting 
two main ways in which they can en- 
courage the purchase of houses by 
individuals for their own occupation. 

First, the Minister hopes that local 
authorities will make fuller use of 
their powers to lend money on mort- 
gage. Under the Housing Act, 1949, 
local authorities can lend up to go per 
cent of the value of the mortgaged 
security for the purpose of buying a 
house or for building, improving or 
repairing a house. Ninety per cent is 
more than a building society is 
normally prepared to lend, and would 
involve risk to a local authority. The 
Minister hopes, however, that auth- 
orities will consider making generous 
advances and will measure the risk in- 
volved in so doing against the burden 
which would fall on the rates if the 
applicant withdrew his request for a 
loan and asked for a council house or 
flat instead. 

Secondly, the Minister has sug- 
gested that local authorities should 
use their powers to guarantee ad- 
vances made by building societies in 
excess of the amount which they are 
normally prepared to lend. The 
Minister has put forward two schemes 
under which the local authority 
would guarantee two-thirds of the 
excess. In the event of the building 
society calling upon the guarantee, 
the Government would reimburse the 
local authority to the extent of one- 
half of their loss. In effect, therefore, 
the loss would be shared equally be- 
tween the Government, the local 
authority, and the building society. 
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Under scheme A, which applies to 
all houses, it is assumed that the 
normal building society advance 
would be 70 per cent. The authority 
may guarantee the difference be- 
tween that figure and an advance of 
go per cent, provided the purchase 
price or the valuation (whichever is 
the less) does not exceed £2,500. 
Under scheme B (which is confined 
to houses built after 1918) the normal 
advance is taken as 66% per cent, and 
the authority may guarantee the 
difference between that figure and an 
advance of 95 per cent, but the pur- 
chase price or the valuation (which- 
ever is less) must not exceed £2,000. 
The rate of interest to be charged 
by the building society under both 
schemes is 44 per cent and the maxi- 
mum period of repayment is to be 
twenty-five years. The guarantee will 
cease when the amount of the prin- 
cipal outstanding falls below 60 per 
cent in the case of scheme A or 50 per 
cent in the case of scheme B. The 
schemes may be applied to either 
freehold houses or leasehold houses 
with at least twenty years to run after 
the end of the repayment period. 
Local authorities require the con- 
sent of the Minister for guaranteeing 
a building society loan, but consent 
will be given to guarantees complying 
with the above conditions. 


Ancient Lights 


In the recent case of Cory v. City of 
London Real Property Co. Ltd. Mr 


Justice Upjohn granted an injunction 


restraining the defendants from erect- 
ing a building so as to cause an un- 
lawful obstruction to the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lights. The defendants, who 
frankly admitted that they were try- 
ing to use every inch of the space they 
could reasonably and _ legitimately 
use, will have to modify their plans. 
The judgment will repay study by 
anyone interested in the subject of 
ancient lights. A. E. TELLING 
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PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS: 
A LABORATORY OF COMMUNITY 


PLANNING 


At the request of the Editor, who visited Park Forest in 1950, and 
was impressed by the evident vigour of its community life, this 
up-to-date account of its rapid progress in the short space of six 
years has been supplied by a local correspondent. 


the heart of Chicago) is the 

realization of a dream jointly 
conjured up by a former banker, 
Carroll F. Sweet; a top builder, 
Nathan Manilow; one of America’s 
foremost housing administrators, 
Philip Klutznick; and the prominent 
Chicago architectural firm of Loebl 
and Schlossman. Determined to do 
something about the veterans’ hous- 


Pr: FOREST (thirty miles from 


by CARROLL F. SWEET, JNR. 


ing shortage at the end of World War 
II, these men assembled a 2,500-acre 
tract,commenced planning thestreets, 
utilities, and buildings, and persuad- 
ed three large insurance companies 
to invest in the dream. 

The scope of this project was so 
great that it could not be described as 
mere sub-dividing, but in reality was 
“city building”, so the developers 
called themselves the American Com- 


2,500 houses, at a density of four families to the acre, have been completed and sold at Park 
Forest. Special provision is made for people who can afford houses built to their own require- 
ments. 


Bernard Klein 
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munity Builders. Houses on rental 
were urgently required, so American 
Community Builders determined that 
the first part of their development 
would be 3,010 garden apartments in 
two, four, six, and eight family row 
houses. Under the skilled direction of 
planning consultant Elbert Peets, a 
site plan was developed in which 
these rental units are clustered about 
parking courts with the houses front- 
ing on beautifully landscaped malls. 
Thus, instead of the monotonous 
“barracks” atmosphere that might 
normally result from building 679 
terrace structures on the 330-acre 
tract (a density of less than ten 
families per acre), a most pleasing 
park-like appearance and a delight- 
ful setting for social living was 
created. 


A New Type of Shopping Centre 


While these rental homes were still 
under construction, plans were going 
forward for a new type of shopping 
centre, designed in an irregular pat- 
tern roughly like a hollow cross. ‘The 
interior of the cross was to be a beauti- 
fully landscaped mall with shade 
trees and flowers to show a profusion 
of colour through the season. Shops 
around the perimeter of the cross 
would face the interior mall and 
would be connected by a continuous 
covered way protecting shoppers 
from rain and snow. Such stores as 
required a service entrance were pro- 
vided with yards to the rear, and just 
beyond, on all sides, space was pro- 
vided to park up to 3,500 cars simul- 
taneously. The first trader in this 
centre opened his store in December 
1949. Since then the original plan 
has been almost completed and 
eighty additional traders and pro- 
fessional men have opened businesses 
in the centre. Many shoppers are 
attracted from miles around by the 
ample parking space, pleasant sur- 
roundings, and quality of the service. 
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Houses for Rental and Sale 


The rental units were completed 
in the summer of 1950 and demand 
for them has always exceeded the 
supply. American Community Build- 
ers then turned to the construction of 
individual homes for sale. In the past 
three years more than 2,500 such 
homes (at a density of four families to 
the acre) have been completed and 
sold at prices ranging from $10,995 
to $18,200 (£3,927 to £6,500). 
Special provision is made for the few 
people who want and can afford 
houses built to their particular re- 
quirements. Over 21,000 people now 
make their homes in the new com- 
munity, where only six farmers and 
their families lived a half a dozen 
years ago. The builders, however, are 
not yet finished—they have plans for 
3,000 more homes and_ perhaps 
doubling the number of stores, as well 
as a beautifully planned industrial 
area offering residents work oppor- 
tunities close to home. 

Supplying “A Way of Life” 

When a company embarks on 
“city building” as distinguished from 
just “home building” there is much 
more to be considered than structures. 
There must be co-operation with the 
public officials, for they have the 
responsibility for various services, 
such as schools, fire and police pro- 
tection, recreation, street and sewer 
maintenance, and so forth, but usually 
they have not the funds to meet such 
an influx of people and problems as a 
large scale building programme pro- 
duces. Whereas the builder may have 
the legal right to say to public 
officials, ‘“That’s your worry,” he not 
only does not have the moral right— 
but won’t even find it to be good busi- 
ness, because when he is building 
homes this fast, he must sell them as 
fast as he can build them. People do 
not buy houses alone. They buy a 
way of life. What good is the finest 
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of homes without good schools, good 
shops, a selection of churches, con- 
venient recreation facilities for adults 
as well as children, and public 
utilities adequate for modern, sani- 
tary living? 

In order to sell his homes as fast as 
he can build them, the “‘city builder” 
must see that these facilities are all 
provided. If there is no utility com- 
pany capable of providing adequate 
power, fuel, or water for his develop- 
ment, then he goes into the utility 
business. If there are inadequate 
shops he builds some and rents to 
traders and thus he becomes a sort of 
partner to a grocer, a baker, a drug- 
gist, a cobbler, and perhaps a hair 
dresser. If there are inadequate funds 
to provide schools for the thousands of 
children he is bringing to the com- 
munity, then he must find a means of 
supplying those funds or he cannot 
sell his houses. 


The Developers’ Responsibility 


Land planning is much the same 
problem. A builder with ten or 
twenty lots can build on all of them, 
profitably developing the whole of 
his land, with the city absorbing the 
expenses of the services these new 
residents will require. But when you 
are building a city, the ground situa- 


Bernard Klein 


Park Forest High School for 1,500 students extends over a site of 550 acres. 


tion must be carefully studied. Some 
ground will not economically support 
structures but can be satisfactorily 
used for parks and playgrounds; 
other areas must be permanently 
maintained as drainage areas to pro- 
tect properties being developed on 
adjoining grounds. The entire com- 
munity aspect should be fully studied 
by the most competent engineers and 
professional planners available, as 
such a development involves a great 
deal of money and errors prove very 
costly. Conversely, savings prove 
most worthwhile and no effort should 
be spared to assure, as far as prac- 
ticable, that an adequate and econom- 
ical plan has been achieved. 


Financing the Schools 


Schools have proved perhaps the 
most difficult individual problem. 
There are legal limits on the amount 
of money that can be raised to build 
new buildings and there are statutory 
delays of as much as two years be- 
tween the time the house is built and 
the time a public body has tax 
revenues from that house—and when 
there are thousands of houses and 
thousands of children of school age 
during this period, the school officials 
may find it nearly impossible to find 
the funds to do the job. In Park Forest 
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the developer has faced up to this 
problem and has experimented with 
various methods of financing the 
school districts. Four buildings were 
built and rented to the district at 
virtually a debt service charge only. 
Loans were made for furniture and 
equipment. Cash advances far be- 
yond the amounts obtainable from 
other sources were made for teachers’ 
salaries and other operating needs. 

But the problem persists. Five 
public grade schools and a high 
school have been built, but now, in 
the final development, four additional 
schools will be required and the de- 
velopers will try a new idea. On the 
theory that good schools increase the 
value of the property, they propose 
donating to the school district a fixed 
amount for each home and enter into 
an agreement with the school authori- 
ties that schools be built from funds 
thus provided, and be ready for use 
when the families move in. It is hoped 
that this will prove a much better 
plan than previously tried, but it is 
recognized that advances for operat- 
ing funds will probably still have to be 
made for a few years until the school 
districts can substantially reduce the 
large debts they had to incur to meet 
the immediate school needs. 
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Policy for Church Building 

Before anything was built there 
were discussions with the Protestant 
Church Federation, which represents 
twenty-three denominational Pro- 
testant groups, and a plan was de- 
veloped. As a result there is now in 
Park Forest a single United Protest- 
ant Church, a significant step in 
church unification, where members 
of the twenty-three denominations 
worship together without loss of their 
cherished identity. There is a Catho- 
lic Church with a sixteen-room 
parochial school, an Episcopalian 
Church, a Jewish Temple, and two 
Lutheran Churches. Several other 
religious groups meet in_ school 
buildings and look forward to the day 
when they can have churches of their 
own. 

Sites for churches have been given 
without charge, but this has already 
served the purpose of providing 
initial church facilities, and prob- 
lems are beginning to arise, as the 
prospect of free land seems to en- 
courage groups with slightly variant 
religious beliefs to want to establish 
new churches of their own. This is not 
consistent with the developers’ desire 
to encourage a strong, unified church, 
programme, so it is contemplated that 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Park Forest. Sites for churches have been given without charge. 


Bernard Klein 
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future sites will be sold at charges 
which represent the bare costs of the 
land plus a fairly apportioned share of 
the improvements made thereto. 


Percentage Rentals for Shops 


The stores in the shopping centre 
are rented on a minimum guaranteed 
rental against a percentage of the 
gross sales. The minimum rental is 
calculated to amortize the original 
construction and financing costs and 
meet taxes and insurance. Rentals 
are individually negotiated with 
each trader. Since leases are on a 
percentage basis rather than a flat 
rental, the developer is vitally inter- 
ested in the success of each trader, so 
in addition to providing the building, 
he maintains the parking area and 
landscaping, and provides certain 
maintenance services as well as the 
centre’s general advertising, distin- 
guished from the specific advertising 
for each trader. He also provides the 
leadership in general business pro- 
motion, and since he is concerned 
with the success of each trader, he 
sees that there is a good balance of 
services offered in the shopping 
centre. 

Not the least of the developers’ 
contributions, of course, is the attrac- 
tion of buying power to the area 
through the home building pro- 
gramme, the design and construction 
of new commercial facilities, and 
selection of new commercial ten- 
ants. It is recognized that the group- 
ing of shops within the centre, in re- 
lation to their types of merchandise 
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or service, is an extremely important 
factor in ultimate success. Due to the 
incremental construction programme 
it has not been possible up to now to 
accomplish this end completely. 


Planning and Programming 


The building of Park Forest is a 
long and interesting story—not yet 
completed—but when it can be told, 
it will require a volume. Emphasis has 
been laid on the need for good plan- 
ning. Nothing can be truer, but there 
comes a time when there must be an 
end to planning and a start to build- 
ing, or the dreams will never come off 
the drawing board. So target dates 
must be set and revisions of these 
dates allowed for only the most ex- 
ceptional and uncontrollable diffi- 
culties. A dream is of no value to any- 
one but the dreamer until it can be 
made to live. Mistakes will be made, 
and one must be prepared to correct 
them as they are realized to be mis- 
takes, but the greater fault is the fault 
of inaction, for delays can prove more 
costly than repairs. 

It is hard to tell adequately the 
story of how this beautiful new 
community has arisen from the mid- 
American prairie in so short a time. 
It really should be seen to be appre- 
ciated. So let us suggest a trip to 
America, so that you can come to 
Park Forest. The American Com- 
munity Builders would be very happy 
to welcome you to the new city, to 
show you all over it, and to answer to 
the best of their ability any questions 
that may occur to you. 


Environment and the Joy of Living 


“A fitly born and bred race, growing up in right conditions of outdoor as 
well as indoor harmony, activity, and development, would find it enough 
merely to live—and would, in their relations to the sky, air, water, trees etc., 
and to the countless common shows, and in the fact of life itself, discover and 


> 


achieve happiness.’’—WALT WHITMAN. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE COUNTRY AREAS 


This article by the Chairman of the Eastern Electricity Board 
describes the progress made in rural electrification and discusses 


outstanding problems. 


1953, the House of Commons re- 
solved, with the support of the 

Government: 

“That this House, noting the bene- 
fits already brought to many villages 
and farms by mains electricity, be- 
lieves that the development of food 
production depends increasingly on 
the use of electrical power in labour- 
saving farm equipment and con- 
venient household amenities for those 
on the land and urges that steps 
should be taken to develop the supply 
of electricity in rural areas as much 
and as far as possible.” 

This was most encouraging to the 
Electricity Boards, particularly as 
their plans for rural electrification 
during the first five years of nationali- 
zation had been impeded by 
(a) a shortage of generating capacity 

and an overloading of the trans- 
mission and distribution mains— 
a legacy from the war-time inter- 
ruption of normal construction 
work; 

) the severe limitations which the 
Government found necessary to 
impose on post-war capital in- 
vestment. 

With the removal of these re- 
strictions, it is possible to make long- 


Fries: inet A debate on 19 June 


> 


term plans to complete the work of 


rural electrification which com- 
menced about thirty years ago. The 
early years were not encouraging; 
opposition to overhead lines, refusal 


of wayleaves, and indifference of 


farmers and others to the possibilities 
of electrification made the task of the 
pioneers difficult. 


by Cc. T. MELLING 


In October 1927 the Electricity 
Commissioners were asked by the 
Minister of Transport (at that time 
responsible for electricity supplies), 
to investigate the question whether it 





British Electricity Authority 
A pole for carrying overhead cables is 
hoisted into position. 


was practicable to proceed with the 
electrification of rural areas at a 
more rapid rate than had hitherto 
been regarded as possible; and in this 
connection to prepare for the Min- 
ister’s consideration a scheme or 
schemes, complete with technical 
details and financial estimates, to 
demonstrate the potentialities of elec- 
tricity supply in typical rural and 
agricultural areas. 

In consequence, a “demonstration 
scheme” was started by Bedford 
Corporation followed later by one 
under Norwich Corporation. At 
about that same time, electricity sup- 
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ply companies were extending their 
mains into rural areas and in the 
middle 1930s much progress had been 
made and many of the earlier diffi- 
culties overcome or at any rate re- 
duced. 

Rural extensions of mains con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate until the 
outbreak of war. During the war, 
very little further development was 
possible and the resumption of this 
work after the war was necess- 
arily less intensive than the elec- 
tricity supply undertakings would 
have desired. 

At 1 April 1948—the date on 
which the electricity supply industry 
vested in the British Electricity 
Authority and the area electricity 
boards—it is estimated that about 
85,600 of the 285,000 farms in the 
country were using main electricity 
supplies. At the same date about 
1,100,000 of the (roughly) 2,000,000 
houses in rural areas were connected 
to the mains. 

In spite of the handicaps referred 
to previously, record progress in rural 
electrification occurred in the five 
years following vesting day. Between 
April 1948 and March 1953 the area 
boards connected about 49,000 farms 
to the public mains. The average was 
thus almost 10,000 a year, compared 
with 4,000 in 1938, the last full pre- 
war year. Over the five years the 
capital cost (including reinforcement 


work on the main distribution net- - 


work but excluding generating plant 
or main transmission system) was 
nearly £30 million. At 31 March 1954 
more than 145,000 farms had a sup- 
ply of mains electricity. 


Economic Problems of Development 

The British Electricity Authority 
and the area electricity boards have 
recently reviewed the progress of 
rural electrification, in the light of the 
changed circumstances. Of course, 
the problem is not the same in all 
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parts of the country. Some boards 
may bring rural electrification to 
substantial completion in less than 
ten years, whereas in other areas as 
much as fifteen years’ steady con- 
structional work must be faced. The 
economic problems, too, are different 
and there are corresponding differ- 
ences in the terms offered for con- 
nection and for electricity tariffs, but 
whatever the detailed problems and 
particular terms, there is the keen 
determination in all area boards to 
develop rural electrification as effect- 
ively as possible and, for the next 
five years at any rate, to do this with- 
out asking for any Government grant 
or subsidy. (In this respect, the state- 
ment in June last that the Minister of 
Fuel and Power had made additional 
capital available to electricity boards, 
meant that he had authorized them to 
spent their own money or money 
which had been borrowed in the 
money market.) 


Need for Advertising and 
Salesmanship 


The economic problem of rural 
electrification is how to obtain reven- 
ue sufficient to cover costs, for it must 
be realized that rural supplies are 
more costly to supply than town sup- 
plies. An increased use by farmers 
and other rural dwellers is clearly 
necessary, for while many farmers are 
obtaining a full benefit from electri- 
fication, others are regarding it as 
only a domestic amenity. To those 
who have not yet received a supply of 
electricity for which they have waited 
two or three years, it is irritating to 
see advertisements in local papers 
pressing the merits of electricity on 
rural dwellers but it is important that 
remunerative use be made of the 
mains and lines which have already 
been provided in rural areas. Indeed, 
in the House of Commons debate in 
June 1953 the Minister of Fuel and 
Power referred to the commercial 
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aspect and in particular to pro- 
motional advertising: 

‘When we look at it from the point 
of view of rural electrification, it 
meant that the country was asking 
the area boards to do a man-sized job 
in rural electrification with their right 
hands tied behind their backs. The 
Government have now decided to 
remove the ban and to place on the 
industry the responsibility of ad- 
vertising in line with the national 
interest. I would say at once that in 
the field of rural electrification pro- 
motional activity is an essential part 
of a really big rural electrification 
drive. That is what we want, and that 
is what the Government expect the 
industry to carry out. 

“What I had in mind was that 
there is a great deal of experience in 
the supply industry about the right 
way of conducting a promotional 
drive in the rural areas. This is not 
merely a question of big posters. It 
may be partly that and partly 
question of advertising in the local 
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papers. It is very largely a matter of 
having the right type of salesmen 
thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of farmers and rural consumers. 
I do not believe that there is any 
real division of opinion in the House 
on that subject. We want to see them 
get on with it. I hope that the area 
boards will emulate the successful 
drives of this kind carried out by the 
private enterprise companies so suc- 
cessfully before the war. I hope that 
they will succeed in putting the same 
drive and efficiency into this work.” 

The policy of the Eastern Elec- 
tricity Board—one of fourteen area 
boards—is that supplies to villages, 
hamlets, and to farm workers’ cot- 
tages are just as important as supplies 
to farms and a very generous ar- 
rangement has been in operation 
since 1949 under which the board 
provide supply to villages and ham- 
lets with six premises or more without 
any capital contribution, revenue 
guarantee, or line rental. When 
tariffs were standardized in 1952, the 


A modern milking parlour where electricity is used for milking, lighting and heating. 
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same tariffs applied in town and 
country alike. Apart from isolated 
premises and small groups of five 
premises or less, the country dweller 
pays just the same as the townsman 
for the connection of supply and for 
the tariff under which supplies are 
taken. 

For isolated premises and groups of 
five premises or less, the board will 
provide (for each individual premis- 
es) the first £50 worth of electric lines, 
including mains and _ transformers, 
any excess ranking for line rental 
terms. In addition, as in the towns, 
villages, and hamlets, excess lengths 
of service line will be paid for separ- 
ately. The line rental terms to be paid 
in each of the first seven years of sup- 
ply are ro per cent of the capital cost 
in excess of the £50 per premises, but 
from this rental there is a rebate of 
50 per cent of the revenue on the 
standard tariff from the premises to 
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which the line rental refers. As the 
revenue is usually not less than £10 
per premises, the new basis means 
that in practice no line rental is pay- 
able where the cost of connection is 
less than £100. 

In the five years up to 31 March 
1958 the Eastern Electricity Board 
propose to connect a total of 50,000 
rural premises, including 6,000 farms. 
During the preceding five years much 
of the development in the board’s 
rural area was of a piece-meal nature 
because with a shortage of materials 
and labour it was obviously in the 
national interest that the board 
should give preference to an exten- 
sion necessitating, say, two miles: of 
lines in an area which would supply 
fifty or sixty properties over a scheme 
involving the construction of the 
same amount of line but which 
would give supply to only six or ten 
consumers. 


Poultry can be plucked in twenty seconds with these machines. 


Electrical Development Association 
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Another use for electricity on the farm—the electric fence. 


Because of the planning, construc- 
tional, and administrative economies 
which can be obtained, arrange- 
ments are being made wherever 
practicable for the rural development 
to be carried out by means of large 
schemes. A certain amount of de- 
velopment by smaller schemes will of 
course continue but care will be 
necessary to ensure that this small de- 
velopment does not hinder the carry- 
ing out of larger zonal schemes. 


Economy of Zonal Schemes 


Among other economies in per- 
forming zonal schemes rather than 
spasmodic developments, is the use of 
pole-hole boring machines, which 
can excavate a hole of 24 in. diameter 
and up to g ft in depth. For the erec- 
tion of a 40 ft pole, requiring a 5 ft 
hole, the time under favourable con- 
ditions, is only two or three minutes. 
Of course, conditions are not always 
favourable—rock or soil containing 
large stones and difficult surface con- 
ditions for the manoeuvre of the 
machine mean slow progress and in 
many cases the travel from one hole 
position to another makes the use of 
the machine uneconomic. 

The planning and carrying out of 


any zonal scheme depends to a very 
large extent on co-operation by all the 
people who will benefit. There have 
been cases of people hanging back in 
order to let others pay for the mains 
and then demanding a free connec- 
tion of supply. Such a practice is anti- 
social and likely to meet with little 
sympathy from the other consumers 
in the zonal scheme. Moreover, as 
there is much work to be done in other 
parts of the area, to those who hesitate 
the Board could well use Fitzgerald’s 
words: 

“Remember that we have not long 

to stay 

And once departed may return no 

more” 
—or at any rate for a long time! 

The co-operation of all concerned 
with the countryside is important, on 
the routing and wayleaves for lines; 
on easing the preparatory and the 
constructional stage of electrification 
schemes; on making the best use of 
the available electricity, both for 
domestic and for farming purposes. 
Farm electrification can do much to 
increase Britain’s food production 
and, in the houses and cottages, it is 
an essential amenity for retaining 
farm workers on the land. 
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COAL AND PLANNING 


The writer questions whether the information available to 


planners about future developments in the coal industry is suffici- 
ent for intelligent planning. We hope to publish a view from the 


industry’s angle. 


public was told, in a series of 

monumental reports on the social, 
economic, and financial factors in 
making our environment, that there 
was need for some machinery of 
national planning. Yet many still ap- 
pear to believe that a national plan 
can be made by assembling a patch- 
work quilt of local authority plans 
within a regional framework based on 
rather arbitrary assumptions. It is 
also imperfectly realized that one of 
the most potent makers of a national 
plan is our fuel and power industry. 
The Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt re- 
ports, in agreeing on the need for a 
national plan for land use, scarcely 
envisaged an almost independent 
national plan for coal. 


I: Is more than ten years since the 


by NORMAN PEARSON 


Coal Board as Planner 

The National Coal Board, like the 
electricity and gas undertakings and 
certain other large industrial groups, 
is attempting to carry out its own 
national plan. Over the next fifteen 
years this involves the investment of 
considerable capital in both recon- 
structing old workings and sinking 
new collieries. The allied social and 
economic problems are of such magni- 
tude that the schemes almost amount 
to “social engineering”’, in view of the 
dynamic necessities and the eventual 
effects. 

In most coalfields in Britain there 
are two contrasting problems: in 
many older areas the prospect that 
coal working will soon cease or gradu- 
ally tail off to insignificant produc- 


Houses and shops at the new town of Glenrothes. A new pit will shortly be opened a mile 
and a half away. 





Glenrothes Development Corporation 
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tion; in the newer areas of huge col- 
lieries which employ thousands where 
the others employ only hundreds, the 
problem of expanding production, 
recruitment, and mechanization. 

This involves the movement of con- 
siderable numbers of miners, for there 
is redundancy where closures occur, 
and need for recruitment in the new 
schemes. In most cases the existing 
mining settlements in the older coal- 
fields are built round their respective 
collieries. When these close the 
functional basis of the settlements 
vanishes, so that their location bears 
no relation to the eventual pattern of 
coal-working which will emerge dur- 
ing the period of the national plan. 
Whether it knows it or not, the 
National Coal Board in a given region 
is in effect involved in a joint process 
with the statutory planning authori- 
ties in the coalfield. 


Economic Basis of Planning 
To judge from plans already pre- 


a 





Peterlee Development Corporation 


A residential area at Peterlee, Co. Durham. The new town is named after a well-known 
Durham miner. 


pared, it would seem that the most 
important part of regional planning 
is that concerned with the economic 
trends. As the stage between national 
and local planning, it is dependent 
not so much on a “master plan’’, in 
the sense of a rigid and detailed allo- 
cation of land uses, as on a coherent 
framework of policies and objectives, 
decided at high level on what can be 
termed budgetary lines. It would 
seem that, given these few national 
decisions within which to work, suc- 
cessful regional planning will depend 
on adequate co-ordination of the pro- 
jected activities of the major econom- 
ic operators in the area, and that its 
chief instruments are agreements on 
the future of power resources, the 
location of industry, and the eventual 
patterns of employment. 


Influence of Coal Policy 


Coalfields in Britain are such large 
units that the various divisions of the 
National Coal Board, charged with 
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the detailed interpretation and execu- 
tion of the overall national plan for 
coal, are almost in the nature of 
regional planning boards; and their 
activities are by no means confined to 
their own economic function. The 
social implications are obvious enough 
in the possible dereliction of isolated 
colliery villages and the attitude to 
suggested alternative industry in 
coalfield areas. They are also appar- 
ent in dealing with subsidence, the 
location of housing, the journey to 
work, and even in the everyday prob- 
lem of disposing of waste materials in 
bings. 

In all debates on the scope of 
regional planning the question arises 
of the extent to which control of and 
interference with “natural economic 
processes” will be the aim. When this 
is either badly defined, or subject to 
changes of policy which are anti- 
pathetic over quite short periods, and 
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which reflect a radical division of 
opinion in society, then it is difficult 
for economic planners to make sig- 
nificant plans, or for planners of land 
use to know their terms of reference. 


Relation to Statutory Planning 


In this respect, a coalfield area 
would seem to be particularly for- 
tunate. If the very simplicity of its 
economic life is its chief social dis- 
advantage, this at least lessens the 
number of imponderables for those 
who seek to remodel the environ- 
ment. But in many areas where coal 
and its allied industries are the main 
economic influences, a curious situa- 
tion arises, owing to the slight but 
definite hiatus which exists between 
the National Coal Board and the 
statutory planning authorities. The 
division of function between these 
authorities and the Board of Trade, 
particularly where an “alternative 


The end of a shift at a Yorkshire pit. 
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Peterlee Development Corporation 


Different types of houses at Eden Hill Estate, Peterlee New Town. 


industry” policy is involved, is un- 
fortunate enough, but there is the 
other disadvantage that because in 
the main only one industry is involved 
uncertainty in its planning, or a lack 
of information, will obstruct the wider 
process of making plans for the living 
conditions of the next generation. 


Difficulty of Economic Prediction 


It has been argued by economists 
and geographers with an apprecia- 
tion of the planning process that in 
many areas it is not possible to deter- 
mine future settlement patterns. ‘To 
make reasonable estimates of popula- 
tion movements or of broad land-use 
needs for the next twenty years would 
also be extremely difficult. The im- 
plication would seem to be that there 
are sections of development plans now 
being prepared which are unreal and 
useless, and which will need radical 
amendment when the fuller informa- 
tion is uncovered. 

The reason is simply that the 
economic future of the area is too un- 
certain for the purposes of land-use 
planning; the range of possibilities 
becomes too wide for sufficiently ac- 


curate assumptions to be made about 
the level of employment and the 
status of the various settlements. 


Danger of Inadequate Information 


From this situation it can be 
argued that the seeds of future prob- 
lems are being scattered broadcast. In 
the absence of adequate information, 
the land-use planner will be forced in 
many areas to build and plan for ex- 
isting conditions which cannot be 
maintained. Where conflicts arise and 
where there are changing conditions 
within a group of settlements, solu- 
tions will be arbitrary and unrelated. 
The cumulative effect might well be 
to stabilize the population in the exis- 
ting pattern, with all its dangers. 

Thus in the long run the possi- 
bility exists that in addition to its cur- 
rent difficulties about the level of in- 
vestment in the national plan for coal, 
the rate of progress in the industry will 
be even further retarded by these “‘un- 
real” plans for people and houses in 
the wrong places. The consequences 
in waste of land, coal resources, and 
human abilities might well be severe 
for this nation. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN PLANNING 


A review of the special United States issue of “‘Urbanisme’’, the 
leading town planning periodical of France: No. 31-2, fourth 
quarter 1953. Edited by Jean Royer, 254 Boulevard Raspail, 


Paris. 650 francs. 


French planners, architects, ad- 

ministrators, and trade union 
officials, led by M. Pierre Randet, 
chief of the national planning service, 
spent October studying housing and 
planning in New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Two years later the review 
Urbanisme devotes an entire issue to a 
commentary on this visit. 

Most of their time was given to 
housing, which they consider “the 
most difficult of the social problems 
presented to this generation’, but in 
Pittsburgh at the conference of the 
American Society of Planning Offici- 
als, in the Tennessee Valley, and in 
New York and Washington, they 
conferred with the planning authori- 
ties. The TVA so captivated and 
stimulated them that it occupies a 
much larger place in their report 
than in the tour programme. This 
section is taken from a monograph by 
M. Jean Alaurent, who was with the 
party and whom members of the 
TCPA French tour last autumn will 
remember gratefully for his talk at 
the national planning offices in Paris. 

The authors apologize for some 
lack of proportion between the parts 
of the report, and for their inability to 
follow a logical train of thought 
throughout and to arrive at clear-cut 
conclusions. Whatever substance 
there may be in this criticism, the 
whole makes most interesting read- 
ing. It is full of acute observations and 
suggestive generalizations. Also, the 


r 1951 a distinguished party of 


by MARGARET OSBORN 


writing has a literary quality which— 
dare one say ?—is not often found in 
our own technical journals. There is 
ample provision of figures, maps, 
graphs, and photographs. 


Economics of Housing and Planning 


““The secret of American efficiency 
in housing lies in the principle of free 
enterprise.” This, they say, was the 
almost unanimous opinion of their 
American hosts; and the statement 
arouses envious admiration in the 
minds of the French team, who 
enumerate the conditions that make 
this happy state of things possible in 
the USA but not in France: the 
stability of American money, which 
permits a lower rate of interest than in 
France, the readiness of capital to 
invest in housing, which can pay a 
normal profit, the excellent organiza- 
tion of the industry, which keeps 
building costs relatively low, and the 
higher spending power which en- 
ables the American worker to pay an 
economic rent (e.g., they say that the 
rent of one of the dwellings erected by 
the co-operative of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union would absorb four- 
fifths of the wages of a skilled French 
worker). However, even free enter- 
prise America has to have its Public 
Housing Administration to succour 
those citizens who fall below the 
general level of prosperity; while in 
France, in 1952, 82 per cent of the 
housing was still undertaken by 
private industry. 

In the origins of American plan- 
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ning, also, they find that the motive 
force was free enterprise. ““The first 
zoning legislation adopted by New 
York City in 1916 was forced on the 
municipal administration when the 
lack of plan in construction brought 
about a deterioration in the value of 
property and a consequent diminu- 
tion of tax revenue, and it was real- 
ized that regulations must be made 
for the placing and size of buildings. 
The social utility of this control was 
only recognized later.” 


Political and Historical Background 


On the other hand they note with 
admiration, as a special American 
virtue, “‘the collaboration, at all 
levels, of the Administration with 
committees of citizens, which is pos- 
sible owing to a highly developed 
civic spirit and interest in public 
affairs’’. They instance, inter alia, the 
Regional Plan of New York, and the 
planning of the Golden Triangle of 
Pittsburgh, as having had their 
origin in the work of committees of 
private individuals. 

A short survey of American history, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the present day, gives a 
vivid picture of the physical back- 
ground against which the “Epic of 
America” was fought out—the rich- 
ness and extent of the territory, mak- 
ing for prodigality and carelessness 
about the future, and the incredible 
hardships which called out the energy 
and ingenuity of the pioneers. And 
these qualities—‘‘the American geni- 
us for practical invention and its im- 
mediate exploitation’”—they see as 
the enemy of long-term planning. For 
example, they refer frequently to Mr 
Robert Moses, whom they regard as 
the embodiment of this improvising 
energy, with great admiration for his 
forceful personality tempered by 
grave doubts about some of its results. 
“The grandiose schemes realized 
under the stimulus of this peerless 
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energizer could doubtless be cited in 
support of his views, but the state of 
New York’s finances brings cruelly 
documented arguments to the (op- 
posed) conclusions of another Ameri- 
can of world reputation, Mr Lewis 
Mumford.”’ Between “‘these two ex- 
tremes”, they find that average 
planning opinion is well expressed in 
the documents and debates of the 


ASPO. 


Housing Habits Compared 


They have much to say about the 
differences, and similarities, in hous- 
ing habits between the American 
city-dweller and his French opposite 
number. Americans move house 
twice in ten years, yet 53 per cent of 
them own their houses. There is a 
marked preference for the individual 
house and a constant movement to- 
wards the edges of cities in order to 
gratify this desire. (In New York, 
60 per cent of the dwellings built 
since the war are of the one-family 
type.) In addition to the familiar 
European problems there is the 
tendency to ethnical segregation, 
which brings its own special problem 
of overcrowding, since newly-arrived 
immigrants usually make for the 
quarters already inhabited by their 
co-nationals. But the policy actually 
followed in the allocation of dwellings 
in the low-cost housing schemes is in- 
tended to secure a better mixture of 
the diverse racial elements which 
compose the nation. “This policy is 
born of one of the permanent con- 
cerns of all American governments— 
national unity.” 


City Redevelopment Policies 


Important sections are devoted to 
slum clearance and the finance of 
public housing; there are also sec- 
tions on the special problems of each 
of the three great cities visited, 
Washington, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh. Reference is made to the in- 
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tended decentralization of the ad- 
ministrative services of Washington, 
DC, to reduce the excessive distances 
between homes and work, and also 
for reasons of defence. Pittsburgh’s 
remarkable fight against “‘smog”’ (the 
word apparently originated there) is 
recorded with admiration. In New 
York they find the different authori- 
ties—under the influence of Mr 
Robert Moses—more concerned to 
solve immediate traffic problems than 
to make long-term plans. While 
praising the efficiency of slum-clear- 
ing methods and the comfort and 
sanitation of the new dwellings, they 
deplore the excessive density of most 
of the schemes, due to the high cost of 
land, and also the rather grim 
monotony of their architecture. 


“Vive la TVA!” 

But for the Tennessee Valley 
scheme, to which more than a 
quarter of the space is devoted, they 
have nothing but enthusiastic ad- 
miration; indeed, the tribute they 
pay to the spirit behind this great 
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work as well as to the perfection of its 
carrying-out makes an eloquent and 
moving conclusion to the whole. 

In a short epilogue, ‘““The spirit of 
TVA and the French Union’’, the 
doubt creeps in as to whether in their 
own compatriots the will to emulate 
the achievement is strong enough. 
“The refusal to accept poverty, dis- 
ease, and the tyrannies of nature, a 
characteristically American attitude, 
is not equally present in the philoso- 
phies of all other parts of the world. .. 
Perhaps for the time being an econ- 
omy ravaged by two world wars 
fought on her soil is not a fertile 
ground for the large conceptions dear 
to our fathers; perhaps even the most 
ardent may be discouraged by the 
sombreness of the outlook. . . But may 
the sunny landscapes of the new Ten- 
nessee bring us inspiration!” 

And may a citizen of the British 
welfare state be permitted a benevo- 
lent smile at the spectacle of a hymn 
of praise for the TVA being offered by 
free enterprise France to free enter- 
prise America ? 





Le Corbusier at Chandigarh 


M. Le Corbusier has described in detail how he thought out the plan of the 
pleasant new city Chandigarh which he has built for the Indian Government 
in the Punjab. He begins rather gnomically. ‘‘In India, people like to sleep 
under the stars, and geometry suits them.” He started his work by meditating 
on the site, which at that time was desert. “I spent a long time,” he said, 
“watching the two elements of beauty in the country, the cows and the 
women.”’ It was certainly a more austere way of proceeding than that of Sir 
Christopher Wren in dining with men when he was supposed to be designing 
St Paul’s. And M. Le Corbusier was rewarded by a flash of intuition. His task, 
he realized, was to build a modern city in which cows—India’s sacred cows— 
could nevertheless feel perfectly at ease and circulate freely. M. Le Corbusier 
had other bright ideas. He decided to build seven different kinds of road in 
each of which only one kind of locomotion is permitted. Thus each of the seven 
ages of man could be segregated and move within its own grooves. In front of the 
Capitol M. Le Corbusier has designed a huge sculpture of an open hand, 
fifteen metres high. “I prefer an open hand to a closed fist,’’ he said. ‘‘Mr 
Nehru was much pleased with this design and has given me his friendly sup- 
port.’’ Nobody likes a fist. But may not the open hand be the Finance Depart- 
ment reaching out for the citizens’ cash ?—THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
30 April 1954. 
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BUDAPEST TO BE REMODELLED 


Planners of other metropolitan areas will be interested in the 
familiar character of the problems in the Hungarian capital. 


Budapest, ‘“‘Queen of the Dan- 

ube’’, are being worked out by 
Hungarian architects. In ten years 
the city will be transformed from a 
collection of sprawling suburbs, loose- 
ly linked with the ancient centre, into 
a closely integrated, healthy, modern 
metropolis. 


Pie: FOR remodelling the city of 


Conference on the Ten-Year Plan 


Recently many architects and 
town planners in Hungary held a 
two-day conference to talk about the 
ten-year plan. They had before them 
provisional drawings and models pre- 
pared by the architects’ department 
of the city council. For two days they 
discussed the plans, and on the basis 
of their suggestions the scheme is now 
being modified before being put into 
operation. 

The plan is closely linked with 
building work already in progress to 
solve the acute housing problem. It is 
not intended that there should be any 


by L. KIRWAN 


substantial increase in the popula- 
tion. The present total of 1,600,000 
for Greater Budapest is considered 
already rather too high a proportion 
of the country’s population of a little 
under 10 million. In the next ten 
years the population of the city will 
not increase by more than 120,000 to 
130,000. 


What is Proposed 

Broadly speaking, the ten-year-plan 
visualizes : 

1. Building 100,000 new flats. 

2. Development of an inner green 
belt, with radial spokes leading down 
to the Danube, historical centrepiece 
of the city. 

3. Building development of low- 
built or unbuilt land near the Danube 
rising gradually to its highest level at 
the natural centre at the river bend by 
Gellért Hill, where the Danube is at 
its narrowest. 

4. A radical overhaul of central 
parts of the city where building is too 


Budapest seen from the Danube. A ten-year plan is now being put into operation. 
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Some buildings in the central parts of the city are to be demolished to let in sun and air. 


closely packed, involving demolition 
of part or all of some buildings to let 
in sun and air. 

5. Small suburbs like Ujpest, Rako- 
palota, Kispest, Pesterzsebét and 
Csepel, organically separated from 
the mother city, to be developed and 
connected by building along the main 
highways. 

6. New industrial areas to be de- 
veloped in Zugl6, Pestujhely, Sorok- 
sar, Nagytetény and Pesthidegkut, 
with careful planning to avoid inter- 
ference with residential amenities. 

7. Ring roads to be extended to 
ease traffic problems in the centre of 
the city. The Erzsébet Bridge to be 
rebuilt. 

8. Modernization of railway sta- 


tions, electrification of suburban 
lines, abolition of level crossings, 
shifting of one suburban station to a 
new point and removal altogether of 
two goods stations. 


The City Centre 


There was considerable discussion 
at the conference on the planning of 
the city centre. It was agreed that it 
should not take the form of a central 
square. The siting of many important 
buildings was discussed. These in- 
cluded the new national library, sited 
on the Pest bank of the Danube, the 
new art gallery, the winter circus, the 
new zoo and botanical gardens, and 
considerable extensions of Budapest 
University. 


The Scope for Personality 


“*’.. Inthe small country the original and creative person emerges promptly.” 
—WALDO FRANK, South American Journey, 1944 
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Heavy 


A grove of redwoods (Sequoia 
sempervirens) on the Leighton Park 
estate, Shropshire, is usually accorded 
the distinction of being the heaviest 
crop of standing timber in Britain. 
The trees have an average height of 
about 110 feet with girths about 
11 feet 6 inches. These dimensions are 
of course surpassed by individual 
specimens of Sequoia sempervirens grow- 
ing in various places in England; it is 
as an even stand of timber that these 
Leighton Park trees are unequalled 
and specially remarkable: there is be- 
lieved to be only one group, smaller 
in number, in any way comparable 
with them. The Leighton trees are 
ninety-five years old and were brought 
as seedlings in pots from California— 
where one specimen of Sequoia sem- 
pervirens, 364 feet in height, has the 
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Timber 


honour of being the tallest living tree 
in the world. The timber yielded by 
the species is of good quality, and a 
useful acreage of land at Leighton 
was planted about seventeen years 
ago. There are also smaller planta- 
tions of outstanding quality and 
about that same age at Dartington 
Hall in South Devon. 

The Leighton Park estate has also 
an extremely good stand of the 
American silver fir, Abies grandis, 
which is again in the finest-of-its- 
species-in-England class, and many 
good individual specimens of the red- 
wood’s congener, Sequoia wellingtonia, 
the familiar wellingtonia whose cen- 
tenary occurred last year, since the 
species was first introduced in 1853, 
some seven years after the redwood. 

J. W. 
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BOOKS READ BY PLANNING OFFICERS 


Replies to a question on planning literature are analysed in this 


article by a research student. 


S PART of a recent research pro- 
Aix a questionnaire was sent, 
in 1952, to the chief planning 
officers of the English and Welsh 
counties and county boroughs. Al- 
though the principal object was to 
discover opinions on neighbourhood 
unit planning a question on planning 
literature was also included. This 
question was in two parts: “‘What 
five books and/or articles have you 
found to be especially stimulating and 
interesting in town planning ?” “What 
ideas or suggestions have you found 
in them of particular value ?”’ 


by PETER COLLISON 


More than 70 per cent of the plan- 
ning officers completed and returned 
the questionnaire. In the case of the 
question about planning literature 
the response represents the views of 
only fifty-six officers, that is, ap- 
proximately 39 per cent of the total. 

The relative decline in the response 
to this question can, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the fact that it ap- 
peared at the very end of the question- 
naire. Respondents probably replied 
to the questions in the order in which 
they were presented and were fatig- 
ued by the time this question was 


TABLE I 


Titres RECEIVING S1x OR More CHOICES 





Author Title Choices Received 
County County Total of County and 
Planners Borough County Borough 
Planners Planners 
Lewis Mumford The Culture of Cities, 1938 17 9 26 
Sir Raymond Unwin Town Planning in Prac- 9 5 14 
tice, 1909 
Sir Montague Barlow Report of the Royal Com- 7 4 II 
(Chairman mission on the Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial 
Population. (Barlow 
Report), Cmd. 6153, 
1940. 
Sir Leslie Scott Report of the Committee on 6 2 8 
(Chairman Land Utilization in 
Rural Areas. (Scott 
Report), Cmd. 6378, 
1942 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie Town and Country Plan- 4 3 7 
ing, 1933 
R. Nicholas City of Manchester Plan, 2 5 7 
1945 
A. Trystan Edwards Good and Bad Manners in 4 2 6 
Architecture, 1924 
Sir Patrick Geddes Cities in Evolution, 1915 4 2 6 
Institute for Research in Country Planning. A 4 2 6 
Agricultural —Econ- Study of Rural Prob- 
omics (Oxford), C. S. lems, 1944 
Orwin, ed. 
Thomas Sharp Town Planning, 1940 4 2 6 
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TABLE II 
AuTHors RECEIVING FIVE OR More CHOICES 
Number of Choices 
County County Countyand Number of 
Planners Borough County Titles 
Planners — Borough 
Planners 
Lewis Mumford 18 9 27 2 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie 8 8 16 5* 
Thomas Sharp 9 7 16 5 
Sir Raymond Unwin 9 5 14 I 
Le Corbusier 3 6 9 3 
R. Nicholas 2 5 7 I 
A. Trystan Edwards 4 2 6 I 
Sir Patrick Geddes 4 2 6 I 
Clarence S. Stein 2 4 6 1f 
Sir Ebenezer Howard 4 I 5 I 
H. Alker Tripp I 4 5 I 


* Includes one title written in collaboration with J. H. Forshaw and one written in col- 


laboration with R. Nixon. 


+ Articles in The Town Planning Review (Vol. 


20, Nos. 3 and 4, Oct. 1949 and Jan. 1950) 


entitled Toward New Towns for America, and the book of the same title (University Press of 
Liverpool, 1951), have been considered as one title. 


reached. In addition the question 
may have been relatively difficult to 
answer. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that one frequently takes up a 
stimulus or an idea without noting or, 
at least, soon forgetting its source. 

Ninety-eight books or articles were 
chosen in the replies and the largest 
number of choices received by any 
one title was twenty-six. In addition 
to actual titles some respondents gave 
the name of an author without speci- 
fying a particular title while in some 
cases the name of a journal or a series 
of publications was given without a 
particular author being mentioned. 

Table I shows the number of 
choices received by each title which 
received a total of six or more. 

The outstanding feature of this 
table is the dominating position of 
Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities. 
It received more choices than any 
other title and almost twice as many 
as Sir Raymond Unwin’s Town 
Planning in Practice which was the next 
in the list. 

From the replies given to the 
second part of the question it appears 
that the respondents who chose this 


book did so because they felt it had 
been particularly successful in point- 
ing up the social implications of plan- 
ning, in recounting the history of 
urban development and in analysing 
the problems of the very large city. 

This book is sufficient, so far as the 
evidence of this study goes, to make 
Lewis Mumford the most influential 
writer for planning officers. This fact 
is brought out by Table II which 
shows the number of choices received 
by each author who received a total of 
five or more. The final column in this 
table shows the number of each 
author’s titles that have been chosen. 

From Table II it is apparent that 
Lewis Mumford received the largest 
number of choices and that they were 
concentrated on two of his publica- 
tions: The Culture of Cities and 
Technics and Civilization. Apart from 
Lewis Mumford only three authors 
who received five or more choices had 
more than one of their publications 
chosen. Sir Patrick Abercrombie and 
Thomas Sharp have each had five 
titles chosen while three titles by Le 
Corbusier were chosen. 

The dates given in Table I are, of 
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TABLE III 


Tue PERIODS OF PUBLICATION OF TITLES CHOSEN* 


Period of Publication Number of Titles Number of Choices 
—1929 II 41 
1930-1934 + 14 
1935-1939 8 36 
1940-1944 15 58 
1945-1949 39 56 
1950- 18 29 


* The dates given are those of first publication. 


course, those of first publication. 
Some of the works mentioned have 
been revised and republished in 
recent years. It is interesting to note, 
in view of the large number of works 
on planning which now appear, that 
some of the earlier books seem to re- 
tain their influence. Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s Town Planning in Practice 
first appeared almost half a century 
ago and it is now sixteen years since 


The Culture of Cities was published. 


The dates of publication of the 
titles chosen are, in fact, of some inter- 
est. In Table III all the titles chosen 
are arranged by periods of five years 
according to date of publication. The 
first column of this table shows the 
number of titles that fall in the period 
indicated and the second column the 
total number of choices given to these 
titles. 

From Table III it seems that titles 
having a relatively wide influence 


TABLE IV 
THE PeRiops OF PUBLICATION OF TITLES RECEIVING Two oR More CHOICES 
Period of Publication Number of Titles Number of Choices 

1929 6 36 
1930-1934 3 12 
1935-1939 3 31 
1940-1944 12 55 
1945-1949 9 27 
1950- 5 16 


appeared in the period 1940~44. 
This is brought out more clearly if, as 
in ‘Table IV, titles receiving two or 
more choices are shown. ‘This period 
is, of course, roughly coincident with 
the second world war. 

The six titles which appeared prior 
to 1930 included titles which may be 
regarded as planning classics. It 
should, perhaps, be mentioned that 


two respondents noted that they had 
not included in their replies the 
classics of planning by Howard, 
Unwin, Geddes and Mumford, as 
they considered these too obvious to 
merit inclusion. The above tables, 
therefore, give less than the proper 
degree of importance to the work of 
these men and to the periods in which 
they were published. 


The Architect: Two Impressions 


‘The fate of the Architect is strange. .. He expends his whole soul, his whole 
heart and passion, to produce buildings into which he may never enter.” 
Ottilie’s Diary, in GorTHE’s Elective Affinities (1808). 


“The Architect plans and runs away.” 


A HOUSING MANAGER (1948). 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 





HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects ; Harlow Design Group. Arch, Planner; Frederick Gibberd, F.RA.B.A., M.T.P.1, 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc,, A.RA.B.A., AM.T.Pd., A.RAC.S. 


Contractors ; W. Dobie & Sons Ltd, Chelmsford, E Y 
The Marley Tile Co, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent +» Sevenoaks 2251 M A RL 
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REPORT FOR 1953. NORTH OF SCOT- 
LAND HYDRO-ELECTRIC BOARD. 

Hitherto these yearly reports have 
dealt mostly with constructional 
achievements, and with the saving of 
coal and diesel oil by water power. 
The 1953 report shows that the 
achievements and benefits continue. 
Tunnelling was at a rate one and a 
half times that of 1952. Work con- 
tinued on twelve dams, and five more 
were started, some of them using new 
materials, such as fly-ash from coal- 
burning power stations partially re- 
placing the cement in concrete. 
Electricity from water power saved 
about 617,000 tons of coal, equal to 
about two-thirds of Scotland’s yearly 
foreign export. 
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But the 1953 report shows for the 
first time a substantial increase in the 
service to rural consumers. Four years 
ago one farm in fourteen, and one 
croft in 100, in the Board’s area, were 
connected. Now there are one farm in 
three and one croft in three. Expan- 
sion continues, and the Moray 
scheme, soon to be completed, will 
serve 750 farms, and the Strichen 
scheme (Aberdeenshire) 2,000 farms. 
These were already good farming 
areas and fairly well populated. 
Where the installation of electricity is 
likely to have still greater effect is in 
the Board’s northern area, Caithness, 
Sutherland, and the mainland of Ross 
and Cromarty, where 82 per cent of 
potential customers are already con- 
nected. It is pointed out that there 
are some remote households that will 
not be connected “‘in our lifetime’. 

Some west coast parts of Suther- 
land, where running water has only 
recently been installed, do not yet 
have electricity. But a scheme is under 
survey near Loch Shin, and elec- 
tricity would increase this area’s holi- 
day resort amenities, despite the re- 


Hydro-electric works at Pitlochry in the Highlands. 





Fox Photos 
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One-Day Study Tours 
1954 


The following one-day tours have been organ- 
ized by the Association for the summer months. 
They are open to members of the TCPA and others 
interested in the development of the new towns and 
the location of industrial and housing estates. The 
cost in each case will be ats. including coach 
journey, lunch and tea, and all gratuities. Details 
will be sent upon application to the Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
WCa. 


Wednesday, 14 July 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY and HATFIELD 
(Herts) and HARLOW New Town (Essex). Resi- 
dential and factory areas, shopping centres, community 
centres, schools, etc. 


Wednesday, 15 September 
Travelling through Runnymede to WINDSOR (visit 
to site of proposed pleasure gardens) tour of SLOUGH 
TRADING ESTATE with guide, and BRACKNELL 
New Town (Berks). 
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maining drawbacks of bad roads and 
the plague of midges. 

A comparison may be made be- 
tween this area and the Scottish 
Borders, whose problems were the 
subject of a report by the Scottish 
Council. The NSHEB is putting into 
practice one of the recommendations 
which the Scottish Council made for 
preventing rural depopulation. All- 
electric kitchens, however, would not 
keep many people in an area. The 
substantial benefits from electricity 
should be the provision of work and 
improvement of agriculture. 

Construction alone provides much 
work. At the end of last year 7,500 
workers were employed on_ the 
schemes, an increase of about 1,300 
on the labour force of 1952. Many of 
them are Highlanders who would 
otherwise have had to seek employ- 
ment outside. New industries started 
are the processing of seaweed and of 
diatomite. 

The use of local stone for building 
wherever possible gives encourage- 
ment to a trade too often neglected by 
local authorities. The stone used for 
facing the Errochty power station is a 
testimony to thrift. It was excavated 
from the scheme’s tunnel. Apart from 
this work to the Highlands, the 
schemes have given much trade to 
cement manufacturers, and to the 
makers of generating machinery. 

One benefit to agriculture is still in 
the experimental stage. Electric hay- 
driers have been built in seven places 
in the Highlands. The one at Plock- 
ton (Western Ross) ison a community 
basis, being shared by six crofters. It 
has been estimated that more than 
half of the hay is sometimes lost by 
rain in the Western Highlands. The 
hay dried by electricity retains more 
protein than the average for this area, 
which suggests that this development 
is necessary if the Highlands is to be- 
come a stock-raising area. In some 
crofting areas the (part time) crofter 
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has to give up forestry or road work 
during harvest and any installation 
that shortens the harvest time will be 
welcome. 

An essential to Highland develop- 
ment is a good road system. The 
NSHEB have built or rebuilt ninety- 
one miles of public, and 160 miles of 
access roads. 


KNIGHT'S ANNOTATED MODEL BYE- 
LAws. Vol. 1: Buildings. Tenth and 
Eleventh Editions. Chas. Knight & Co. 
425. each. 

This entirely admirable work (pub- 
lished 1953) should have been noticed 
earlier. Municipal officers having to 
administer byelaws will already know 
that it is indispensable. But it may not 
be realized that it is also of importance 
to planners, and to council com- 
mittee-men who want to be on top of 
their subject. The tenth edition covers 
the Model Byelaws of November 
1952. For localities who may adopt 
the revised Model of July 1953, the 
eleventh edition is appropriate. The 
Model Byelaws, given in full, are 
themselves a model of clarity and pre- 
cision; reading them with the official 
memoranda and the excellent notes 
and references in this book, a layman, 
whether as councillor or as builder or 
client, will find a complex subject be- 
comes not only understandable but 
interesting. He will be impressed by 
the tremendous change in the attitude 
and methods of administration and in 
building technique that modern bye- 
laws reflect; and by the enlarged 
knowledge and intelligence that their 
application calls for in municipal 
officers and (by the grace of political 
selection committees) in elected rep- 
resentatives. 

As one who watches, with both 
hope and suspicion, trends in official 
policy that affect human living stand- 
ards, I find my approval of the grow- 
ing elasticity of building byelaws 
tempered with some misgivings. It is 
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SHU Tin: 





TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 





SMITH’S TWO-WAY 


Reinforced Floor has gained the 


reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 


Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 





something of a shock to be reminded 
forcibly by the 1952 Model that the 
layout standards aimed at by even the 


most opportunist or reactionary of 


housing authorities, or the most 
“land-saving’’ minded of Ministries, 
are paradisal compared with what the 
building byelaws still permit in re- 
development. Under them the Vic- 
torian ‘‘byelaw street” can be built or 


re-built with scarcely any increase of 


space about buildings; indeed, there 
are now some relaxations on former 
Models. 

For example, it is still permissible 
to build rows of houses with as little as 
24 feet between their facades, and 
with “open space” of as little as 15 
feet deep at their backs. And this re- 
quirement of 15 feet is newly lifted to 
the first upper floor where a whole 
ground floor is built over for a shop or 
business purposes. An official com- 
ment justifies the miserable street- 
width standard thus: ‘The require- 


ment of a greater distance than 24 
feet might prevent the reconstruction 
of old premises in congested areas.” 
One rubs one’s eyes, and wonders 
what all this planning is about. There 
may be an occasional case for such 
relaxations as temporary measures, 
but unless they are accompanied by a 
redevelopment effort informed by 
quite different standards they petrify 
a lamentable congestion. And the re- 
duction of the minimum height of 
rooms from 8 feet to 7 feet 6 inches, 
which I would defend where floor 
areas are proportionately increased 
and there is a low angle of incident 
light, is far from justified where 
neither of these conditions is de- 
manded. In the main, however, the 
thought that arises is not so much 
that the byelaws are wrong, as that in 
matters of layout byelaw control is 
inadequate unless coupled with a 
resolute application of planning 
standards. As the official comment 
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notes, “‘byelaws represent a penal 
minimum” ; they are designed to pre- 
clude the absolutely bestial, and can- 
not be relied upon to safeguard ac- 
ceptable domestic amenities. Plan- 
ners and their lay directors should 
also be aware that the building bye- 
laws, while they prescribe exiguous 
minima for fire-proofing and thermal 
insulation, at present make no pro- 
vision for a tolerable measure of 
sound insulation in party walls of ter- 
race houses or floors or walls of flats. 
It is wise, though not without its 
dangers, to give architects and build- 
ers great scope for experiment in 
economical forms of construction 
that they can persuade local officials 
will just keep out the weather and 
delay the spread of a fire for half an 
hour while the fire brigade is coming. 
But the study of the Model Byelaws, 
made so easy and attractive by this 
book, will reveal that the impetus to 
really decent living conditions must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the 
enforcement of the “‘penal minimum” 
in building. F. J. O. 


QUALITY BUDGET HOUSES. By Kath- 
leen M. Ford and T. H. Creighton. 
Reinhold, N.Y. (Chapman & Hall). 40s. 

This contains descriptions of 100 
houses built for owner-occupiers at 
prices from £1,750 to £7,000. All are 
designed by architects, among them 
Richard Neutra, Walter Gropius and 
his associates, W. W. Wurster, and 
associates of Lloyd Wright. Most are 
of the very popular free-standing 
“‘ranch” type (one storey), a few hav- 
ing two storeys, and prevailingly they 
are on plots of a quarter-acre up to 
two acres. Mr Creighton is editor of 
Progressive Architecture and Mrs Ford 
was formerly a consultant to House 
and Garden; and their selection and 
comments well document current 
architectural trends in domestic build- 
ing. The comments include advice on 
choice of site, design and layout, 
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building structure, finance, and how 
to cope with your architect and 
builder. Very clear plans of all the 
houses, charming photographs, brief 
specifications, and prices per square 
foot are given. Those who know 
America will note an increasing ac- 
cent on privacy for windows and gar- 
dens. ““One bane of present-day house 
building in this country (USA) is the 
tiny plot. Even speculative builders 
are beginning to realize that lack of 
privacy, too-dense population in a 
community, and tiresome rows of 
crowded homes are not pleasant 
background for home owners.” In- 
side the houses, however, the trend is 
to throw all the living space—for 
sitting about, meals, and home 
occupations—into one large room, to 
compress the kitchen to the smallest 
area, to do without lobbies and cor- 
ridors, and to reduce bedrooms; but 
there are many exceptions and com- 
promises. The garage is becoming an 
open ‘“‘car-port”. Throughout the 
main note is individuality and variety; 
very few people like a standard plan 
or a pre-fab—though standardized 
units are sometimes incorporated. All 
this is significant, because in all 
countries the fairly well-off set or ex- 
press the ideal of the rest. F. J. 0. 


CITY PLANNING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
(Cambridge University Press) reviewed 
last month. The price is 455. 





Contributors 


ROLAND H. WADE, Solicitor, Member 
of National Executive Committee of 
CPRE and Chairman of Leeds and 


Lower Dales Branch. 


Cc. T. MELLING, Chairman, Eastern 


Electricity Board. 

GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK, Deputy Head 
of Home Affairs Section, Conservative 
Research Department, author of The 
Spread of Towns. 

MARGARET OSBORN, JP, Chairman of 
Welwyn Juvenile Court. 























PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN + LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard £1 EFS. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND __IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £i 16s. 


SHOPS AND PLANNING. Second Report of the South- 
ampton Survey by Professor Ford and C. 7. Thomas 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth fi ts. 





Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 


The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 





* 


Letehworth Hall Hotel 


TEL : LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS : FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS : 














